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every touch and stroke of motion and Beauty being 
conveyed from so judicious a power through so delicate 
and depurate a Medium. Wherefore they cannot but 
enravish one anothers Souls, while they are mutual 
Spectators of the perfect pulchritude of one anothers 
persons and comely carriage. . . . These, and 
such Uke Pastimes as these, are part of the Happiness 
of the Best sort of the Aereal Genii. 

Another of the pastimes of the angels, according to 
More, was disputation. 

It may be also a great controversie among them, 
whether Pythagoras's or Ptolomie's Hypothesis be true 
concerning the Motion of the Earth". 

This certainly reminds us strongly of Raphael's cautious 
and rather evasive answer to Adam concerning celestial 
motions, in which he declares that God has not revealed 
these secrets even to angels. 

the rest 
From Man or Angel the great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
His secrets, to be scanned by them who ought 
Rather admire. Or, if they list to try 
Conjecture, he his fabric of the Heavens 
Hath left to their disputes — perhaps to move 
Hislaughter at their quaint opinions wide'*. . . . 

Most pertinent to the matter in hand of all the 
correspondences that might be instanced is More's 
discussion of a genetic series^*, or, to employ Milton's 
phrase, a "gradual scale" of life*^ from what More calls 
"seminal forms" to "angelical souls". This passage, 
though too long to quote, is obviously based upon the 
same sources as Milton's, and by itself furnishes con- 
clusive proof, if not that Milton was acquainted with 
More's work, at least that Aristotelian" and Neo- 
Platonic ideas were the common property of the learned 
in Milton's day. 

The problem of determining with any degree of 
exactness Milton's debt to the classical influences that 
formed his mind is difficult and indeed impossible of 
solution. No quantitative analysis of his epic to 
determine the exact proportion of each influence in its 
composition has been made, nor can it ever be made. 
The effect. of Aristotelian and of Neo-Platonic thought 
upon Milton is, nevertheless, both ascertainable and 
unmistakable. 

Though this influence has been hitherto ignored, it is 
evident in the speeches of Raphael, who, in addition to 
his capacities as an arch-angel, seems to have possessed 
considerable "depth in philosophy". In the philosophy 
that he puts into the mouth of the "afiable arch-angel" 
Milton's interest may have been stimulated and kept 
alive by his presumable famiharity with the work of his 
gifted fellow-collegian Henry More. At all events, it was 
of long standing, as his earlier poetry conclusively proves. 

The particular idea that Raphael expresses has 
appealed not only to Milton but to later poets also. 



Shelley, for example, in his Adonais (379-387) speaks 

thus of Keats: 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely : he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit's plastic Stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear. 

Torturing th' unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven's light. 

Uni^k^ity OF Edward Ch.^uncey Baldwin. 



REVIEWS 



^The Immortality of the Soul, 3.9.2. 
"P. L. 8.71ft'. 

''The Immortality of the Soul, j.8. 
'"P. L. 9. 107-113. 

'^It is noteworthy that More in this passage refers specifically to 
Aristotle. 



A Study of the Cognomina of Soldiers in the Roman 
Legions. By Lindley Richard Dean. Princeton: 
The Princeton University Press (1916). Pp. 321. 
The Princeton University dissertation before us shows 
a satisfactory mastery of the technical processes of 
research and an altogether praiseworthy industry; the 
Alphabetical List alone, which covers 193 pages, is in 
itself an extremely laborious undertaking. The 
general conclusions, however, are somewhat disappoint- 
ing, a result due no doubt mainly to the fact that, as 
only a limited amount of time is ordinarily available 
for writing a dissertation, the collection of so large an 
amount of material can hardly leave leisure for an 
exhaustive analysis of the same. After all, military 
names do not seem to differ very greatly from civil 
names, and a comprehensive study of general nomen- 
clature will be necessary before valid conclusions for the 
whole subject can be drawn. The chronological line of 
approach, whereby the disappearance of names of one 
type and the introduction of those of another might be 
traced, would give us a history of style in nomenclature, 
which, with proper safeguards, might be employed 
perhaps in giving an approximate date to otherwise 
indeterminable inscriptions. That has not been 
attempted here, and would, of course, have been quite 
impossible with the limitations set for this particular 
study. 

After an Introduction, devoted mainly to a statement 
of generally known facts about cognomina, the fifty-two 
most popular cognomina among the J333 listed (a 
minimum of twenty occurrences is ■ the criterion of 
popularity) are discussed. The second chapter takes 
up the classification of cognomina according to thirty- 
eight rubrics, such as adjectives of different kinds of 
signification; nouns, diminutives, praenomina, etc., as 
cognomina; cognomina ending in -a, -anus, -ianus, etc. ; 
and, finally, cognomina of Arabic, Celtic, Greek, and 
other national origin. Chapter III treats double 
cognomina, uncomplimentary cognomina, and the 
like. Then follow the Bibliography and a long list of 
abbreviations employed, and, finally, we have the 
Alphabetical List, which contains some 5700 different 
entries under more than 1300 cognomina. 

The presentation is reasonably clear, but reading has 
been made not infrequently difficult by the marked 
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aversion to footnotes and the consequent inclusion of 
confusing quotations and references in the body of the 
text. In the extensive Bibliography I notice only the 
omission of J. M. Bang's excellent study, Die Germanen 
im Romischen Dienste bis zum Regierungsantritt 
Constantins I. I. Teil (Berlin, 1906), which might well 
have been used in more than one place. The list of 
abbreviations shows a mystifying irregularity in the 
use of the period; one rather common abbreviation, 
"E. E.", is not explained at all. But it is useless to 
dilate upon such things. Those who accuse classical 
studies of fostering a barren cult of form have obviously 
not read widely in recent dissertational literature. 
Indeed, in emulating the strictly scientific procedure of 
our colleagues in the natural and physical sciences there 
may be some danger that classical scholars will become 
plus royalisle que la roi. 

One serious deficiency is the failure to provide an 
index, which is especially desirable in a Material- 
sammlung like the present. With the great extension 
of the literature in recent times it is impossible for one 
to read through every work upon any subject in which 
one is interested, or even all the literature about those 
subjects upon which one is tempted to write. There 
was ample room in the Alphabetical List for a series of 
page references to the treatment of each name, and a 
very little more work would have made the present 
collection much more serviceable. For example, the 
interesting name Saturninus is discussed on pages 48, 
49, 62, 72, no, 114, 115, and possibly elsewhere. 

The chapter on classifications is probably the least 
satisfactory, partly because the names have not always 
been exhaustively considered, but more because the 
rubrics are either not sufficiently inclusive or else not 
sufficiently numerous. Thus, the first rubric, "Adjec- 
tives denoting Qualities suited to men in MiUtary 
Service", is unnecessarily restricted, because no other 
n'bric takes up substantives denoting such qualities, 
and so a number of significant cognomina bearing upon 
this general topic of the suitability of the cognomen are 
not considered except in the general discussion. Militio, 
which is listed, is not an adjective, and Torquatus, 
though the name of an ancient hero, does not in itself 
■denote a military .quality. Other adjectives — Memor, 
Prudens, Sedulus, Asper, Obsequens, Pius, and Serenus 
— would perhaps not be out of place here. 

Under the secondrubric. Adjectives denoting Phj'sical 
Characteristics, there is the same error of omitting sub- 
stantives of the same kind, with the result that such 
expressive cognomina as Bucco, Capito, Eltfans, 
Pronto, Glabrio, Naso, Auriculus, HomuUus, Omuncio, 
Flavius, Glaucus, Longinus, Macrinus, Nigrinus, 
Paetinus, Plato, Pyrrhus, Burrus, Strabo, Valens, and 
the like are not considered. The ordinary adjective 
Robustus might have been included, while Barosus 
probably belongs under the next heading. The third 
rubric. Adjectives denoting Mental or Moral Character- 
istics, likewise omits such substantives as Hilario, 
Derisor, and Rixula, but also such adjectives as Audax, 



Acer, Celer, Catus, Ferox, Festus, Fidus, etc., in fact all 
of list one, although there is nothing in the two rubrics 
that makes them mutually exclusive. Serranus, it 
might be noted further, is probably a misprint of 
Serrenos, and Sterceius (page 117) may well contain a 
reference to service as a dry nurse (compare slerceia) 
rather than a "moral characteristic". 

Under "Participle Adjectives", Mansuetus, Modera- 
tus, Prudens, Quietus, Respectus, Sanctus, Sedatus and 
a few others might have been listed; and under uncom- 
plimentary cognomina Curta might have been con- 
sidered, with Horace, Sermones 1.9.70, in mind. 

Numerous interesting questions suggest themselves 
as one reads this dissertation, some of which, it may be 
hoped. Dr. Dean will answer for us in further studies for 
which he is amply equipped. For example, what evi- 
dence may there be to show which physical type, light 
or dark, preponderated in the Roman army of the late 
Empire? That is, are names like Crispus, Niger, 
Fuscus, and the like much more frequent than Candidus, 
Flayus, Rufus, etc.? At first blush one might be 
inclined to think that blondes are represented in the 
army, by cognomina at least, in a much larger propor- 
tion than they probably formed of the general popula- 
tion. If that be true, we should have a new kind of 
evidence to support the belief that the legions under the 
Empire were in large part composed of men of either 
direct or secondary Northern origin. Obvious qualifi- 
cations to the strength of such arguments will suggest 
themselves, but the topic might at least be considered 
farther. 

Again, it appears that the number of soldiers drawn 
from comparatively large cities is surprisingly great 
when we bear in mind the superior physique and morale 
of men from the countryside and small villages. One 
might perhaps fairly conclude that a considerable 
source of supply for the armies was found in the city 
proletariat, precisely as in Great Britain prior to the 
present war — a circumstance which does not speak very 
well for the general efficiency of the armies of the later 
Empire. 

One wonders also whether the surprising frequency of 
names like Datus, Donatus, Optatus, Rogatus, Impe- 
tratus, which Toutain and Herzog rightly explain as 
'the child asked for in prayer', 'the child given in 
answer to prayer', beside hinting at Semitic origin in the 
beginning (of course they soon spread to non-Semitic 
elements of the population), may not reflect the falling 
off of population which characterized the decadent 
Empire. When the birth rate is very low or declining 
rapidly, parents often earnestly pray for one or two 
children, and are apt to regard their birth as a manifes- 
tation of divine favor. When families are normally 
large, however, the birth of a child calls for no comment, 
and occurring frequently is not apt to be made a special 
object of supplication. 

The cognomina of national origin other than Italic 
are most interesting. Among the oriental nations 
represented the number of Egyptian and Semitic names 
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is notably small, as we should expect, partly no doubt 
because of the frequency of Greek names among these 
national stocks, but in the main no doubt because of a 
disinclination for military service. That the millions 
of Egypt should furnish so few soldiers is noteworthy, 
and in part perhaps justifies the contempt which the 
Romans (especially Hadrian) felt for the inhabitants 
of that country. The number of Greek cognomina, on 
the other hand, is truly surprising, 328 out of a total of 
1313, and, when one bears in mind that often a good 
Latin name conceals a foreign nationality, one gets 
striking confirmation of the fact that the Roman legions 
were Roman for the most part in name only. The 
share which the Greek-speaking East bears in the 
upkeep of the legions is creditable, and in part explains 
the astonishing vitality and military vigor of the Greek 
Empire for centuries under blows the like of which 
completely wrecked the Western Empire in a few 
decades. 

It is interesting likewise to observe how numerous 
are the Celtic cognomina (eighty in all), showing how 
tenaciously the Celts clung to their national language, 
whereas there is but one of certainly Germanic origin, 
and of mixed or possibly Germanic origin but four, 
despite the large number of Germans who are known to 
have served in the army. We have here no doubt a 
racial characteristic. The proud, self-conscious Celt 
clung to his old name, while the good-natured, easily 
assimilated German wiUingly gave up all connection 
with the fatherland, and became, as far as he could, 
Roman in name as well as in citizenship. 

As for other names, one might venture to guess that 
the frequency of the name Sabinus among men born in 
the various parts of the Empire may be due to the good 
reputation for honesty and sobriety which the Sabini 
long enjoyed. Most singular is the long list of men 
called Saturninus. The marked predilection for this 
name seems to be inadequately accounted for by the 
explanation that it is a mere derivative from Saturnus, 
whether he be the somewhat old-fashioned and amiable 
Roman deity, or simply the equivalent of any Semitic 
Baal. May not the early identification with the 
extremely cruel and malignant Carthaginian Baal have 
imparted to the name the suggestion of an especial 
appropriateness for the military profession? That 
singular transformation whereby the benevolent Saturn 
through the instrumentality of astrological speculation 
became transformed into a lowering, sinister and male- 
volent influence may throw an oblique light upon the 
popularity of the name in the camps. Certainly a 
soldier with a noli me tangere disposition who was 
'Saturnine' in this secondary sense would be a dangerous 
foe. 

Many other interesting considerations are suggested 
by Dr. Dean's dissertation, but I must bring this 
already too lengthy review to a close; and this I do by 
thanking the author for the excellent collection of 
material which he has made, and repeating the hope 
that he will continue the studies which he has auspic- 



iously inaugurated in this important field. Research 
here is certainly no mere studium supervacua discendi. 
University of Illinois. W. A. OldfatheR. 



The Days of Alkibiades. By C. E. Robinson. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company (1916). 
Pp. xxiv -f- 301. 16 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 
This volume consists of a Historical Introduction, and 

twenty-one sketches hung around the career of Alci- 

biades, with the following titles : 

I. Alkibiades' Boyhood; II. An Attic Farm; III. 
Ephebes; IV. Delphi; V. A Battle at Sea; VI. A Land 
Battle; VII. The Mysteries of Eleusis; VIII.ADinner- 
Party; IX. The Market-Place; X. A Funeral; XI. 
Olyrapia; XII. The Great Dionysia; XIII. An Ekkle- 
sia; XIV. A Wedding Festival; XV. A Home in 
Athens; XVI. Athens; XVII. Panathenaea; XVIII. 
Peiraieus; XIX. Sparta; XX. A Trial by Jury; XXI. 
Barbary. 

The author could not have found a more fascinating 
hero for his purposes than the versatile and ever-youth- 
ful Alcibiades — the ward of Pericles, the favorite pupil 
of Socrates, now the Olympian victor, now the states- 
man (415 B. C), now the traitor (417 B. C), now the 
savior of Athens (411 B. C). But, since the leading 
purpose of the book is to depict the manners, customs, 
and general atmosphere of the Age of Pericles, the 
author does not profess, of course, to conform to the 
strict canons of scientific history. Accordingly, 
although whenever possible he draws his materials — 
actual events and anecdotes — from contemporary 
monuments and authors, his sources range all the way 
from Aristophanes to Plutarch and Lucian. 

In this way I have hoped to reproduce truly and with 
fair completeness, the habits of an Athenian gentleman, 
how he dressed, ate, and spent his daj', how he talked, 
and what he thought, the scenes he saw and the places 
he visited. 

Mr. Robinson has admirably accomphshed his pur- 
pose. He has succeeded in throwing about Alcibiades 
the appropriate atmosphere and spirit of the times, in a 
style as modern and fluent as it is Hellenic and free from 
pedantry. For the neophyte in Greek studies there is 
a big foretaste of what lies beyond, a mass of otherwise 
prosaic facts served up in palatable fashion; and for the 
scholar there are not only familiar facts and scenes, but 
some of the unfamiliar as well — all strung on a fairly 
straight thread of story. 

For example, take the seventh sketch, The Mysteries 
of Eleusis (72-85). This sketch alone justifies the 
writing of the book, for it affords the reader precisely 
the visualization he cannot secure from a muddle of 
detached facts and disquisitions. And, while the 
author's description is clear and vivid, he has been 
careful to restrain his imagination within due bounds. 
Of course Alcibiades must first discourse with Socrates 
upon such an important matter as taking the Sacred 
Degrees. 

"Come, give me an answer, Sokrates, and let there be 
no evasions. How comes it, pray, that you, who in 



